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Avicenna in the West during the Middle Ages! 


INVITED TO PRESENT A paper on "Avicenna in the West during the 

Middle Ages," I will limit myself to consider four principal questions within this 
immense subject: 1) Avicenna and Latin scholasticism. 2) Avicenna and Christian 
theology. 4) Some noteworthy causes of Avicenna's doctrinal influences. 4) Is it true 
that there was real Latin Avicennism in the Middle Ages? 


AVICENNA AND LATIN SCHOLASTICISM 


Avicenna only became familiar to scholastic theologians and philosophers through 
the Latin translations made during the second half of the twelfth century. 
Consequently, it is from that period that the problems I am to discuss with you 
began to be posed. We will set aside the Canon, which, nevertheless, made 
Avicenna one of the most respected authorities in medieval medicine and which, 
furthermore, is rich in philosophical concepts. We will confine ourselves to the 
Latin version of the Kitab al-Shifá (The Book of Healing), a philosophical 
encyclopedia where every part of Avicenna’s philosophy, from logic to 
metaphysics,? is set forth. 

Let us also note that the mode of exposition employed by Avicenna is 
characteristic and widely imitated. Averroes will adopted the method of literal 
commentary, following Aristotle's text, dividing it, explaining its different parts 
word by word, and finally extracting its meaning. As they said in the Middle Ages, 
he will write per modum commentarii. St. Thomas Aquinas’s commentaries on 
Aristotle are inspired by this model. The method is suited to someone like Averroes 
who proposes to set out someone else's thought (in this particular case, Aristotle's) 
and to disappear from his presence. By contrast Avicenna thinks of expressing his 
own thought. Thus he wrote, again as they said in the Middle Ages, per modum 
auctoris: as the principal author of the thoughts he expresses. 

From the end of the twelfth century and still more by the middle of the 
thirteenth, writings of this sort are often found. Albertus Magnus's great 
philosophical encyclopedia is a free re-working of this genre, which deals with the 
whole of philosophy like the Shifá without being tied in any way to Aristotle's text. 
Before him William of Auvergne was inspired by Avicenna's example, but 
Avicenna's first imitator and his first victim, if we can put it that way, was his 
principal and first translator, Archdeacon Dominicus Gundissalinus (Gundisalvi or 


son of Gonzalo) of Toledo. His intimate familiarity with Avicenna's writings instills 
the desire in him to become an author. The treatise entitled Libre Avicennae in 
Primis et Secundis Substantiis et de Fluxu Entis, also called De Intelligentiis, printed 
in Avicenna's Opera Omnia, Venice, 1508, folios 64 verso to 67 verso, is a strange 
mixture of Avicenna, Dionysius Areopagite, and Augustine, with even a touch of 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Father Roland de Vaux reprinted it in the twentieth century 
in Notes et texts sur l'Avicennisme latin. Another of Gundissalinus's writings is 
largely a compilation of texts taken from his own translation of Avicenna's treatise 
on the soul, De Anima or Liber Sextus naturalium. The complete texts with 
references to the corresponding passages in Avicenna is found in J. T. Muckle, 
C.S.B., “The Treatise De Anima of Gundissalinus.” We will return to a third text by 
Gundissalinus, packed with Avicenna, which will be taken over unchanged by 
William of Auvergne. As translator and author, Gundisallinus made Avicenna's 
Latin style fashionable. 

Every reader of Latin Avicenna is struck by the oratorical character of his style 
and the constant use of the personal manner. He often speaks in the singular: 
Videtur etiam mihi . . . Concedo autem quod genus . . . . But more often he uses the 
first person plural, which in him is a modest rather than a royal we, to avoid the 
always slightly pretentious 7: Dicemus quod verbum . . . Dicemus ergo quod primum 
. . . Dicemus igitur quod illud . . . Consideremus autem . . . Debemus autem 
certificare . . . , etc. 

Avicenna addresses his reader personally and readily takes him to one side: Debes 
etiam scire . . . Indagator etiam dicet tibi, adapta diffinitionem relativorum cum 
diffinitione generis et speciei, et fac scire quomodo . . . scitur unum per alterum . . . 
Non debes autem persistere in dicendo 

; 4 etc. 

Avicenna strongly emphasizes links and transitions: Postquam autem jam 
ostendimus . . . Jam praemisimus in praedictis . . . Nunc autem debemus cognoscere 

. . Postquam autem jam locuti sumus de virtutibus apprehendentibus animae 
sensitivae, oportet loqui de virtute ejus motiva. Dicemus igitur . . . Nunc autem adhuc 
a capite revolvemus hoc . . . Avicenna loves digression, but he does not fail to warn 
the reader when he returns to the thread of his discourse. Returns to the theme and 
recapitulations are favorite procedures of his, almost trade marks. We have just 
seen an example. Here are others selected randomly in reading: Redeamus igitur et 
dicamus . . . Redeamus ad id in quo eramus . . . Redeo igitur ad caput et dico . . . 
Redeo autem ad id in quo eram . . . Repetemus autem ea a capite et recolligemus ad 


declarandum alio modo . . . Redibo igitur et dicam . . . Nos autem adhuc a capite 
revolvemos hoc... , etc. 

An almost complete collection of these and other stylistic procedures of 
Avicenna is found in De Intelligentiis. It is enough simply to read folio 65 recto and 
verso in the 1508 Venice edition. We are dealing with chapter IV of this apocryphal 
work. Redeamos igitur ad id in quo fuimus . . . Sequitur ut aperiemus id in quo 
pertransivimus . . . Postulamus autem ut tu te non turberis . . . Postquam autem hoc 
praecessit redibimus ad causam primam . . . Studeas autem scire . . . Et non lateat te 
. . . Sed si consideres rationem . . . Et scias quod intelligentia est causa rerum... , 
etc. All of Latin Avicenna's literary mannerisms appear in that astonishing in the 
manner of, by which an overly trusting young Thomas Aquinas let himself be 
captivated. 

The style of Avicenna Latinus may also be detected in certain thirteenth-century 
theologians. The Magisterium Divinale by William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris, 
could appear without incongruity in Migne's Patrologia Latina, but its style often 
recalls that of the Latin versions of Avicenna. There is the same continuous 
discourse divided into parts and chapters, with none of Averroes or Thomas 
Aquinas's literal commentary. William writes “as an author" and speaks in the same 
personal manner as Avicenna with the same care to bring his reader into the game. 
Let us open the 1674 Paris edition of De Universo randomly at volume I, I?-I^*, ch. 42 
in the single left hand column on page 644: Propono tibi satisfacere nutu dei. . . 
Debes etiam reminisci ejus quod praetetigi tibi . . . Dico igitur 
. . . Addam et aliam manifestationem . . . Dico quod sermo iste erroneus est . . . Post 
hoc investigabo partes universi corporei . . . The Avicennist habit of digressing and 
going back is equally familiar to him. We have Avicennist flashbacks: Revertar 
autem ad id, in quo eram et dicam (I?-P*, ch. 44, 648). Jam autem dixi tibi in 
praecedentibus (649). His autem ita declaratis revertar ad motus planetarum (651). 
William gladly recognizes that he often writes off the subject: multa de his, imo 
major pars eorum quae hic audivisti, est praeter intentionem propositi . . . Verum ego 
digressus sum ad illa ut patefacerem tibi (649). But he ends by coming back to his 
subject, and he points that out to us: Revertar autem ut respondeam (II? -I**, ch. 21, 
719). Many other examples of this sort of post-Avicennist mannerism could be 
cited: Revertar igitur ad id . . . (IIP-T**, ch. 24, 729). Post haec autem revertar . . . (ch. 
30, 735). Nunc autem revertar ad id unde longe digressus sum, et dicam (I1I^-T**, ch. 35, 
739). 

Roger Bacon, whose Opus Majus is also written in Avicennist Latin, uses the 
same direct, personal style, with similar digressions and returns to the thread of 


discourse: Dico ergo . . . (Opus Majus, IV, 8, 1:145); Et ideo redeo ad propositum 
dicens . . . (IV, 5; 1:137); et nunc ponam unum exemplum . . . (IV, 6; 1:139); quoniam 
autem diutius tenui persuasionem 

.. . (IV, 8; E143). Sed rediens spiritualiter ad propositum pono exempla . . . (IV, 15; 
I214). For Bacon, Avicenna is the principle interpreter and imitator of Aristotle: 
praecipuus imitator et expositor Aristotelis (Opus Majus, Il, 13, 1:55). Bacon tries to 
write a Latin Shifá himself in the long series of hitherto unpublished works, which 
Robert Steele has edited for Oxford University Press. For example, it is significant 
that when Bacon has to explain physics, he begins like Avicenna, by expounding the 
Communia naturalium, and does so in the same discursive almost oratorical style as 
his model. Postquam tradidi grammaticam . . . et logicalia cum hiis expedivi . . . 
Declaravi igitur (Steele ed., ch. 1, 2 and 5). Exposui . . . (ch. 2, 9). Intendeo facere . . . 
(ch. 3, 10). Cupio tamen . . . (ch. 3, 13). 

Albert the Great's philosophical encyclopedia is written in the same continuous 
style, per modum auctoris, as William of Auvergne’s Summa. He employs the 
personal manner less, but he does not hesitate to use the first person plural: jam at 
veram philosophiae sapientiam accedamus . . . 

(Metaphysica, book I, tractate 1, ch. 1, 1); Albert raises digression to the rank of a 


method: Et est digressio declarans quod tres sunt scientiae theoricae . . . (ch. I, 1). Et 
est digressio declarans quid sit hujus scientiae proprium subjectum . . . (ch. II, 4). Et 
est digressio declarans qua unitate et qualiter haec scientia sit una . . . (ch. III, 7). 


Everyone who is familiar with the language of the Latin translations of Aristotle 
will recognize the passage's Avicennist resonance in the phrases like dicamus igitur, 
quod sicut diximus . . . , dico autem (I, 6, 11), which Albert uses spontaneously in 
many places. Even if the title digressio is not from his pen, no other title better suits 
the numerous chapters where, because he does not follow Averroes's exegetical 
method, Albert himself has to create the framework into which his teaching is set. 
These remarks hold only for Albertus Magnus's great encyclopedia, in which, 
even more than Roger Bacon would do, he clearly proposes to compose a Shifá 
written for Latins in the Latin language. This does not apply to Albert's Summas, 
governed by the technique of the quaestio, whose style and manner of composition 
are different. Even in the encyclopedia where he sets out to completely make over 
Aristotle in Latin, adding where needed writings missing from Aristotle's own 
corpus, Albert is only slightly marked by the literary habits that Gundissalinus 
popularized as translator and author. However, it would be impossible for us to 
point out his most characteristic borrowing from Avicenna's doctrine without 


pointing out at the same time examples of the contagion of his Latin imitators by 
that of their model. 


AVICENNISM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Avicenna's personal position predestined him to play an important role in the 
formation and development of medieval philosophies and theologies. Coming from 
a long line of Muslim theologians (the creators of the Kalam) and heir to Alfarabi, a 
powerful philosophical mind whose writings we hardly know but to whom Avicenna 
owed much, he was considered an Aristotelian, which could only give him authority 
(Avicenna, Roger Bacon will say, et caeteri de domo Aristotelis), but at the same 
time he was a religious thinker, careful to link his philosophy with the essence of 
Koranic truth and thereby impelled to elaborate a technically Aristotelian 
philosophy that promoted the teaching of the Koran. If we accept the disputed but 
handy expression, Christian philosophy, to designate the kind of philosophical 
speculation that Christians incorporated in their Christian theology, perhaps we can 
speak of Muslim philosophy in Avicenna's regard. Since Islam and Christianity 
share the Old Testament and the belief in the future life, it was natural that 
thirteenth-century Christian theologians were tempted to take inspiration from the 
parts of his works that offer a philosophical justification for their faith. 

Averroes, who did more than anyone else to discredit Avicenna and limit his 
influence, reproached precisely his tendency to seek accommodations between 
philosophy and religion. Furthermore, this explains why Averroes's influence on 
Muslim thought has always been slight, almost null, whereas Avicenna's has lasted 
up to our time. This also explains how we can speak of “Avicenna’s religious 
thought" and study the phases of his thought where “a possible reference to 
religious values and more precisely to the Muslim faith,"? can be perceived. 

The reality of this connection with religious belief is confirmed by the bitterness 
with which Averroes reproaches Avicenna for it. His predecessors philosophy 
seems to him to be an impure mixture of reason and belief, of metaphysics and 
religion. We should always remember what he wrote in his commentary on the 
Physics, book II, ch. 3, vol. Com. 22: Via autem qua processit Avicenna in probando 
Primum Principium est via Loquentium, et sermo ejus semper invenitur quasi medius 
inter Peripateticos et Loquentes Those of our contemporaries who maximize the 
importance of Averroes's influence on the thirteenth century cannot exaggerate, 
because it was immense, but it was exercised in the philosophical order, not the 
theological, where Avicenna principally impacted the philosophy of Christian 
theologians. We will return to the consideration of this matter in the fourth part of 
our presentation. 


Historical divisions are always frivolous, because at any instant the historical past 
flows through the present and often even announces the future. Thus, if I may be 
allowed a simplification for which I myself feel embarrassment as a sign of being 
simplistic, in one of those moments when historians succumb under the weight of 
facts and out of pure fatigue allow the detail to sort themselves out into a few 
general vistas, I would say that I see a first, ascendant period of Avicenna's 
influence. Roughly, it coincides with the time when books were written in 
Avicennist style, as we have described. William of Auvergne is its most 
characteristic representative. A second period, which is prepared and ripens during 
the first, witnesses Averroistic Aristotelianism's invasion of the schools and 
proceeds to eliminate the form of Aristotelianism represented by Avicenna, not 
completely but very thoroughly. Thomas Aquinas offers excellent testimony of this 
evolution, because his admirable Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
shows the predominant influence of the Avicennist type of Aristotelianism, whereas 
all his later works seem to regard as settled that Averroes's Aristotle is the genuine 
one except for some necessary doctrinal rectifications. At that point the 
Commentator, he, che il gran Commento feo, becomes the great authority in the 
schools. 

However, this movement was always resisted by the persistent influence of 
Augustine's theology, which by carrying within itself the influence of characteristic 
themes of Plotinian origin, gives rise to the quarrel of the two great schools, whose 
boundaries are not precise, but whose identity is felicitously defined by an 
appropriately famous text of the Franciscan John Peckham. This opposition to the 
Averroistic version of Aristotle perhaps can be symbolized by the well known 
condemnation pronounced in 1277 by Étienne Tempier, Bishop of Paris. The 
condemnation did not mean the end of Averroes's influence, but it did end the 
ascendant phase of that influence, in the sense that after that point, it ceases to be 
taken for granted that the genuine Aristotle is that of Averroes. The letter of John 
Peckham the Franciscan Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of Lincoln is 
dated June 1, 1285. It defines with striking precision the principal positions around 
which the two doctrinal groups were confronted and divided. We are now on the 
far side of Averroist influence, which, from the point of view of theology properly 
speaking, is that of its decline. It is not completely certain that the claim would be 
equally true from the point of view of medieval philosophy, but its truth seems 
evident when we refer to properly theological reflection. 

This far side, where Averroes's influence is descending, coincides with a renewed 
increase in that of Avicenna, or if one prefers, of the Avicennist interpretation of 


Aristotle. All of the elements of Avicennism that foreordained it to form an alliance 
with Christian theology (with the safeguards of necessary theological rectifications) 
took on the fullness of their meaning and importance at this point. Aristotle will 
always remain the Philosopher par excellence but many among the most important 
will understand him as Avicenna's Aristotle, no longer that of Averroes. 

One of the most typical representatives of this second Avicennism (that is to say, 
after 1277) seems to me to be Henry of Ghent, a metaphysician of the first order, 
who had no fault except to not leave behind him a religious order that might take 
charge of perpetuating his influence. Others, including St. Thomas himself, had 
come to dash off the phrase: Aristoteles et veritas dicunt. Henry of Ghent wrote with 
the same ease and as if it were obvious: Ef ita cum secundum Avicennam et 
secundum rei veritatem Or again: Ideo in talibus conceptibus propositionum uni 
versalium contingit, secundum Avicennam et Augustinum . . 2 and even, attesting in 
a single sentence to the dual literary and doctrinal influence of the Muslim master: 
Revertentes igitur ad propositum dicamus secundum Avicennam et veritatem . . +? 

Avicenna's doctrinal influence reaches is zenith in John Duns Scotus's theology. 
Henry of Ghent had, as it were, prepared the doctrinal material that Duns Scotus 
needed for the construction of a new system in which Aristotle revised by Avicenna 
would furnish the principal element. This second aetas avicenniana was not to last, 
because the positivist logicism of William of Ockham would soon bring it to an 
end, just as it would classical scholastic theology itself, since henceforth faith was 
going to grapple with a purely logical dialectic, metaphysics having ceased to exist. 

However, Avicenna's influenced did not cease to be felt up to modern times. The 
mere fact that his writings were collected and printed in Venice during the last years 
of the fifteenth and first years of the sixteenth century testifies to the existence of a 
center of interest in his thought near Padua, perhaps as an antidote against the 
effects of Averroism that rampaged through the philosophical schools at the time, 
notably at Padua. It would be desirable for research to be done in this area. 


MAJOR DOCTRINAL THEMES 


For a necessarily brief overview, it seems reasonable to select a few doctrinal 
themes of great importance, which present themselves as connected to the name of 
Avicenna in the minds of the medieval masters themselves. 

1) In the letter I mentioned above, John Peckham places in the first rank of 
disagreements between the Order of Preachers and the Friars Minor the 
Augustinian doctrine of the knowledge of the true in eternal rules. This is what is 
commonly called the Augustinian doctrine of divine illumination. From the time 


when Aristotle's De Anima was known, it was necessary to adjust this Augustinian 
doctrine to the Aristotelian distinction of the two intellects, agent and possible. 
Avicenna offered an interesting possibility in this regard, because he attributed a 
personal possible intellect to each individual (by which he, unlike Averroes, 
rendered personal immortality and salvation for each individual conceivable), and 
he identified the agent intellect with a Separated Intelligence, the same for all men, 
whose illumination caused intelligible knowledge and truth in them. 

The Christian theologians were soon tempted to identify Avicenna's separated 
Agent Intellect with Saint Augustine's Illuminating God and thus with the Divine 
Word, second person of the Trinity. However one designates it, this symbiosis of 
Augustine's theory of knowledge with Avicenna's is indisputable. The somewhat 
clumsy and pedantic name Avicennist Augustinianism that I once proposed (in the 
absence of a better one), signifies no more than this very fact. 

A remarkable witness to the contagion of Augustinianism by the Avicennist 
doctrine of the agent intellect is the author of the apocryphal Avicennian book we 
have already cited, De Intelligentiis or Liber Avicennae in Primis et Secundis 
Substantiis et de Fluxu Entis. Today no one would hold that it is a work by Avicenna, 
if only because its author copies John Scotus Eriugena whom Avicenna never knew. 
I myself have attributed it, with many reservations, to Dominicus Gundissalinus, but 
I have never been certain of that, and it is simply for want of being able to find an 
author for it. After I involved myself with the problem for the first time in 1929, 
others have taken up the study, but we have not advanced further. In his Notes et 
textes sur l'avicennisme latin of 1934, after noting that "the work's scheme and 
principal themes are certainly Avicenna’s” (65) Fr. Roland de Vaux, O.P., 
undertakes a closely argued analysis to conclude that “Everything invites us to date 
the composition of Liber de Causis Primis et Secundis [which he holds to be the true 
title] at the beginning of the last years of the twelfth century or the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century.” To be sure, it is hard to tell exactly whether the reasons 
justify his conclusion or they depend on it, because the probable date of the Latin 
translation of De Causis plays an important role in the discussion. However that may 
be, Father de Vaux concludes that “the treatise is posterior to 1180” (69). 

That indeed would eliminate the possibility of attributing it to Gundissalinus, if 
we still hold that his translations of Avicenna were made in the first half of the 
twelfth century, but if we admit with Mlle. Marie-Thérése d'Alverny “that a first 
Corpus of Avicenna’s philosophical works must have been finished toward 1180,” if 
we, furthermore, take into account the dedication of De Anima or Liber VI 
Naturalium to Juan, Archbishop of Toledo from 1151 to 1166, then the dates of 


Gundissalinus's life, uncertain as we see, are no longer obviously incompatible with 
the supposition that he is the author of the treatise. 

Besides, it does not much matter, because whoever is its father, a book is always 
someone's son, and whoever composed this little treatise remains in every way a 
distinguished witness of the substitution of the Augustinian God for Avicenna's 
Agent Intellect as the cause of our knowledge of the truth. Whether or not it is the 
origin of this history, it is part of it. Chapter 10 of the text published by Father de 
Vaux (132-33) refers to the Soliloquies of St. Augustine in a development that 
transforms what comes to us from the Avicennist intellectus adeptus into a divine 
illumination. 

The same observation most be held for the De Anima traditionally attributed to 
Gundissalinus himself. Whoever the author is, he is a Christian imbued with 
Avicenna's philosophy, who follows his guide as long as possible and only abandons 
him at the last moment to follow Christian guides whose doctrinal authority places 
his own teaching above suspicion. This hundred or so texts borrowed from 
Avicenna ends with some ten from inspired texts, from St. James, St. Paul, St. 
Augustine, Boethius, Alcher of Clairvaux, and even St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
among other Christian authorities. The notes of Father Roland de Vaux's edition 
(169—78) give all the useful clarifications in this regard. Here, as in Avicenna, 
knowing is receiving in the soul forms that come to it from a separated Intelligence, 
but the true and ultimate source of all wisdom is the Christian God that the author, 
whoever he is, insistently claims as inspiration in the conclusion of his treatise. The 
author is full of Avicenna, but he is not an Avicennist. He is a Christian. 

It is hardly possible to speak of this contagion of Christian theology by Avicenna 
as a doctrine properly speaking. The author of De Anima rather clearly conveys the 
predicament of the first Christian. theologians in the presence of Muslim 
philosophers, full of problems new to them and of solutions that they needed to 
adapt to their own project. They began by taking wholesale, like looters who 
initially seize things without really knowing what they carry off in their booty. We 
only encounter real symbiosis between Avicennism and Augustinianism in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, when the theologians of the first rank began to 
assimilate what others had initially been content to borrow. 

William of Auvergne, Bishop of Paris, is a privileged witness of how this 
occurred. Father de Vaux devoted a chapter to constructing an inventory of 
“William of Auvergne's Arab readings of scholars first, then philosophers” (18—20). 
Averroes only appears twice in this list, and it even seems that William does not 
quite know of whom he is speaking. Avicenna is cited about forty times. It can be 


concluded that not only is the latter “the principal representative of Arab philosophy 
and thought" (22) in William's eyes, but even that the influence of Avicenna on 
Christian thought has decisively outstripped what Averroes will soon exercise. 

William of Auvergne has no illusions about what separates the Muslim Avicenna 
from the Christian Augustine. The Muslim, Koranic conception of eternal 
happiness cannot be reconciled with the Christian understanding. It is true that 
today some wonder whether “Mohammed’s paradise" was no more than an exoteric 
doctrine for Avicenna, something for the people.“ But, whatever may have been his 
true thought on the matter, Christian theologians could only take what literally he 
had written, and they did not hide their disapproval. William of Auvergne writes 
that we see “that it is impossible that paradise should be carnal and that it is a 
ridiculous idea that happiness consists of sensuous pleasures . . ." However, in his 
Prima Philosophia Avicenna explicitly subscribes to these delirious notions," which 
he understands have to be believed by the faith of Mohammed: “cujus damnatio 
tanto justior, quanto ista deliramenta tantus philosophus magis videre potuit, et 
videre neglexit."? Thus William suspects almost what today’s historians judge to 
have been the true, esoteric thought of Avicenna on this point. It is not Christian 
thought, but his true thought on the matter is not at all ridiculous nor base. 

On the contrary, when it is a question of knowing whether the Agent Intellect is a 
faculty belonging to each individual soul, or a Separate Substance, William does not 
hesitate to opt for the second position, which was Avicenna's, but in his thought it is 
closely associated with St. Augustine's Divine Word. 

An extraordinary text, in a sense unique, assures us that this doctrinal position 
was not peculiar to William of Auvergne, but common to a group of thirteenth- 
century theologians. I think we can do no better than to cite here Roger Bacon's 
whole testimony on this point. Bacon is one of the traditionalist theologians who 
maintained the teachings of the Fathers (read: of St. Augustine) on the nature of 
divine illumination in the knowledge of the true. 

Let us recall that the agent intellect is the cause of true knowledge in us: 
"Intellectus agens dicitur, qui influit in animas nostras illuminans 
. . . possibilem ad cognitionem veritatis.” Roger Bacon continues: 


Et sic intellectus agens, secundum majores philosophos, non est pars animae, sed est substantia 
intellectiva alia et separata per essentiam ab intellectu possibili. Et quia istud est necessarium ad propositi 
persuasionem, ut ostandatur quod philosophia sit per influentiam divinae illuminationis, volo illud 
efficaciter probare, praecipue cum magnus error invaserit vulgus philosophantium in hac parte, necnon 
multitudinem magnam theologorum, quoniam qualis homo est in philosophia, talis in theologia esse 


probatur. Dicit igitur Alpharabius in libro De Intellectu et Intellecto, quod intelligentia agens, quam 
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nominavit Aristoteles in tertio tractatu suo De Anima, non est in materia sed est substantia separata. Et 
Avicenna quinto De Anima et nono Metaphysicae idem docet. Necnon ipse Philosophus dicit quod 


intellectus agens est separatus a possibili et immixtus . . . 


Non enim est dubium experto in philosophia quin haec sit sua [Aristotelis] sententia, et in hoc omnes 
sapientes antiqui experti concordant. Nam universitate Parisiensi convocata, bis vidi venerabilem 
antistitem dominum Gulielmum Parisiensem episcopum felicis memoriae coram omnibus sententiare 
quod intellectus agens non potest esse pars animae, et dominus Robertus episcopus Lincolniensis et frater 


Adam de Marisco et hujusmodi majores hoc idem firmaverunt. 


Et sic nullo modo sequitur quod intellectus agens sit pars animae, ut vulgus fingit. Et haec sententia est 
tota fidelis, et a sanctis confirmata; sicut enim omnes theologi quod Augustinus dicit in Soliloquiis et 
alibi, quod soli Deo est anima rationalis subjecta in illuminationibus et influentiis omnibus 
principalibus. 

Thus William of Auvergne, Robert Grosseteste bishop of Lincoln, Adam Marsh, 

and hujusmodi majores agreed in holding against the opinion of the Averroist crowd 
that the agent intellect is a separate substance, which is not part of the soul. 
Furthermore, their opinion was confirmed by the joint shared authority of the 
Muslim philosophers, Alfarabi and Avicenna, and the Christian theologian 
Augustine. This position of capital importance in philosophy and theology attests to 
the profound influence exercised by Avicenna on Western thought. 
2) It would be easy to discover other traces of Avicenna's presence in circles 
dominated by the influence of St. Augustine. All those for whom the real Aristotle 
was Avicenna's Platonist Aristotle were predestined, as it were, to associate him 
with Augustine's neo-Platonist Christianity. The famous Theologia Aristotelis is a 
bridge between the two doctrinal tendencies. It is all the more remarkable to see a 
decided partisan of the Averroist interpretation of Aristotle submit to Avicenna's 
influence on a point as central as the metaphysics of being, which conditions a 
corresponding metaphysics of God. After the action exercised by Avicenna in 
epistemology, we are going to experience it in ontology and natural theology in the 
doctrine of the (philosophically) peripatetic Thomas Aquinas. 

It is generally admitted that the overall interpretation of Aristotle to which St. 
Thomas Aquinas arrived was that of Averroes. And that is true. When dogmatic 
truth is not in play and it is necessary to choose between Avicenna's Aristotle and 
Averroes's Aristotle, Thomas follows Averroes. Otherwise, he follows only himself 
when he deals with the philosophical conclusions with which theological truth is 
linked, but this very general view does not consider the different periods that mark 
the short life of Thomas Aquinas, nor the nature of the works where we can try to 
detect Avicenna's influence. Indeed, this influence was early, deep, and lasting. The 
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honor of having detected and put it in evidence belongs to Aimé Forest in his work 
La structure métaphysique du concret selon saint Thomas d'Aquin. Later, the project 
was taken up again and completed,» but since 1931 the "Table of quotations of 
Avicenna in the work of St. Thomas" compiled by Aimé Forest made this influence 
evident as well as the complexity of the problems it poses. 

It is evident, firstly, that the considerable proportion of references to Avicenna in 
the early works diminishes in later ones: 170 references in the Commentary on the 
Book of Sentences of Peter Lombard against merely 17 in the Summa contra Gentiles 
and 27 in the Summa Theologiae. It is generally concluded that Avicenna's influence 
on Thomas Aquinas notably decreased over the years, but to be sure of that 
numerous, careful studies would be necessary, which have not yet been made. If we 
may conjecture about the overall result to which such studies would come, I believe 
they would make us see that Avicenna's influence on the young theologian reached 
its peak early, but I doubt that it noticeably decreased afterwards. Thomas cites 
Avicenna less, because the success Averroes enjoyed in the schools as Commentator 
par excellance led Thomas to prefer to define his own positions in function of those 
of Averroes. But he would have assimilated Avicenna for good. Also, Thomas 
desires to convince the Averroists above all, and since their interpretation. of 
Aristotle seemed more faithful to the Philosopher’s thought than Avicenna's, a 
theologian anxious to be heard naturally found himself tempted to accept the 
equation philosophy = Aristotle = Averroes, in whatever measure in which 
Christian faith was not opposed to it. 

Moreover, the question and the answer vary according to the nature of the works 
in question. As a commentator on Aristotle, Thomas only cites Avicenna 
infrequently, and he is inspired by Averroes even more often than he cites him. 
Even in a work as personal as the Contra Gentiles, where he wants to get a hearing 
from philosophy professors who were keen on Averroes, he often abstains from 
referring to Avicenna in places where he could do so, because in the university 
circles of his time it was understood that the true philosopher was Aristotle in the 
purely rationalist interpretation given him by Averroes. Averroes's fundamental 
objection against Avicenna—that the latter taught a mixture of philosophy and 
revealed theology—recommended him to the attention of theologians, but 
disqualified him in the eyes of pure philosophers, those “Averroists” who, however 
much they differed from each others, had a common wish to philosophize by the 
light of natural reason alone, without any reference to revelation—Jewish, 
Christian, or Muslim. Even a pure theologian like Thomas Aquinas could not hope 
to make philosophers listen to him or simply make himself read by them, if he put 
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forward Avicenna's doubtful Aristotle rather than Averroes as the guarantee of his 
own philosophy. In his oldest theological writings, where he addresses only 
Christian readers and theologians like himself, Thomas Aquinas lets Avicenna 
speak freely. If, as Fr. Ignatius T. Eschmann thinks,!© Thomas's work on the 
Sentences was composed around 1256, it is not surprising to find Avicenna 
everywhere. His presence is as visible as it will still be in De Ente et Essentia, 
composed in 1256 at the latest in the same Avicennist fervor 

Thus the study of Avicenna's influence on Thomas Aquinas remains to be done. 
Moreover, it is not certain that the nature of the question will ever permit a final, 
simple response to the question. Someone who has lived with the question for long 
years becomes more and more modest in his expectations. 

Roughly, we must distinguish three situations: the very rare instances in which 
Thomas refers nominally to Avicenna and quotes him literally or almost so; the 
frequent instances where Thomas names Avicenna and attributes to him, often 
insistently, formulas that are not literally found in his text. These cases are 
particularly troublesome, because in the absence of a concordance of Latin 
Avicenna and without reading his Opera Omnia each time we look for this sort of 
passage, we are never sure that we have not failed to notice the text in question. We 
do not know whether it does not exist or whether we have missed it. What incites us 
to think that a text does not exist is that in such cases the formula attributed by 
Thomas to Avicenna is a concision, a precision, in short, a completely Thomist 
verbal perfection. It is Avicenna's as Avicenna could have thought it in Arabic and 
as an Avicenna whose language was Latin would have written it. The certainly very 
understandable clumsiness of the Latin translation invited Thomas to reformulate 
Avicenna's thought in quoting it. But this makes the work difficult of those who 
read in St. Thomas ut dicit Avicenna and expect a literal quote, but do not manage 
to find it. The third case is where Thomas writes with the text of Avicenna at hand 
or present in is memory but paraphrases it and freely uses Avicennist themes to 
express his own thought. This is a question of exegesis that is infinitely detailed and 
that we cannot confront here. It is not even certain that such exegesis could be other 
than oral, spoken rather than written. 

Examples of almost literal quotations—Avicenna: “Dicemus igitur quod ens et 
res et necesse talia sunt quae statim imprimuntur in anima prima impressione" 
(Metaphysica, tractate I, ch. 6, folio 72 recto A). Often quoted by Thomas Aquinas 
in an abbreviated form: “Ens est illud quod primo cadit in conceptione human, ut 
Avicenna dicit . . ." (In I Sententiarum, question 1, article 3, 3. [Trans: sic]). 
"Primum cadens in apprehensione intellectus est ens, ut Avicenna dicit . . ." (In I 
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Sententiarum, distinction 38, question 1, article 4, 4, I:905). "Primo in intellectu cadit 
ens, ut Avicenna dicit" (In Metaphysicam, book I, 2). “Illud autem quod primo 
intellectus concipit quasi notissimum et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, est ens, 
ut Avicenna dicit in principio Metaphysicae suae" (Quaestiones Disputatae de 
Veritate, question 1, article 1, respondeo) *Cum autem ens sit id quod primum cadit 
in conceptione mentis, ut dicit Avicenna" (Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate, 
question 21, article 1, respondeo) “Ens autem et essentia sunt quae primo intellectu 
concipiuntur, ut dicit Avicenna in principio Metaphysicae suae" (De Ente et Essentia, 
I, 1). Furthermore, we observe that Thomas seems to avoid necesse, which would 
give rise to endless, but not useless glosses. 

Distinction between being and thing: “Nomen entis imponitur ab esse et nomen 
rei a quidditate, ut dicit Avicenna" (In I Sententiarum, distinction 25, question 1, 
article 4, objection 2, I:611) Or again: "Secundum Avicennam, ut supra dictum est, 
hoc nomen ens et res differunt secundum quod est duo considerare in re, scilicet 
quidditatem et rationem ejus, et esse ipsius" (In I Sententiarum, distinction 25, 
question I, article 4, solution, 1:611). This distinction is the root of the renowned 
Thomist doctrine of the composition of essence and existence in the finite. Thomas 
refers to Avicenna to establish their distinction (from which their composition 
follows): “Tertia ratio subtilior est Avicennae: . . . omne quod est in genere habet 
quidditate differentem ab esse" (In I Sententiarum, distinction 8, question 4, article 2, 
I222). We read in effect in Avicenna that every thing has its own quiddity, which is 
other than its being: “Unaquaeque res habet certitudinem propriam quae est ejus 
quidditas, et notum est quod certitudo cujusque rei quae est propria rei, est praeter 
esse, quod multivocum est cum aliquid" (Metaphysica, I, ch. 6 folio 72 verso). We 
are going to see that this is even why God has no genus, because he has not quiddity 
or essence: “Primus etiam non habet genus; primus enim non habet quidditatem; 
sed quod non habet quidditatem non habet genus . . .” 

(Metaphysica, tractate VIII, ch 4, folio 99 recto A). 

In contrast to finite substances, God is pure being without essence: “Quidam 
enim ducunt, ut Avicenna et Rabbi Moyses [who follows Avicenna] quod res illa 
quae Deus est, est quoddam esse subsistens, nec aliud nisi esse in Deo est. Unde 
dicunt quod [Deus] est sine essentia" (In I Sententiarum, distinction 2, question 1, 
article 3, body of article, 1:67). And in De Ente et Essentia, ch. V: “Aliquid enim est, 
sicut Deus, cujus essentia est suum esse; et ideo inveniuntur aliqui philosophi 
dicentes quod Deus non habet quidditatem, quia essentia sua non est aliud quam 
esse suum." This is Avicenna’s thought purified and clarified: “Dico enim quod 
necesse esse non potest habere quidditatem quam comitetur necessitas essendi" 
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(Metaphysica, tractate VIIL, ch. 4, folio 99 recto A), and again, ibidem: "Igitur 
necesse esse non habet quidditatem nisi quod est necesse esse . . ." 

Avicenna is led by this to ask himself whether, since God has no essence and is 
not in a genus, he is substance? His answer involves a modification of the notion of 
substance: “Contra quod dico quod hoc non est intentio substantiae quod posuimus 
genus; imo intentio ejus est quod est res habens quidditatem stabilem, cujus esse est 
esse quod non est in subjecto . . ." (Metaphysica, tractate VIII, ch. 4, folio 99 recto 
C). Here is what these and other analogous texts become once filtered through 
Thomas Aquinas: ^Ens per se non est definitio substantiae ut Avicenna dicit, ens 
enim non potest esse alicujus genus, sed substantia est res cujus quidditati debetur 
non esse in aliquo. Et sic non convenit definitio substantiae Deo, quo non habet 
quidditatem suam praeter suum esse. Unde Deus non est in genere substantiae, sed 
est supra omnem substantiam" (Quaestiones Disputatae De Potentia, question VIII, 
article 3 ad 4). 

The consequences of these doctrinal positions affect all of St. Thomas's 
metaphysics and consequently his theology: “Respondet Avicenna in sua 
Metaphysica. Dicit enim omnes res a Deo creatas esse, et quod creatio est ex nihilo, 
vel ejus quod habet esse post nihil" (/n II Sententiarum, distinction 1, question 1, 
article 5 ad 2, I[:38). Conceived thus, creation is a mode of causality peculiar to God: 
"Secundum Avicennam duplex est agens: quoddam naturale quod est agens per 
motum, sicut naturale, et quoddam quod est sine motu, dando esse" (In I 
Sententiarum, distinction 1, article 2, ad 1, II:46). The distinction of the motor and 
efficient causes brings a remarkable deepening of the understanding of the latter. 
With a remarkable grasp of the significance of this deepening, Émile Meyerson 
called efficient causality “theological causality,” and indeed it is because this is so 
that Averroes rejected any demonstration of the existence of God by efficient 
causality. He knew that the motor cause is the true Aristotelian cause, and that it is 
a physical, not metaphysical, cause. 

Since even quasi-literal quotations are hardly literal and resemble paraphrases or 
glosses, we cannot here engage in a discussion of any case where Thomas Aquinas 
visibly took from Avicenna the doctrinal themes or notions to be used for his own 
ends. I believe that a detailed comparison of Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 
I, 3, De Simplicitate Dei, with Avicenna, Metaphysica, VIII, 4 and 5, at some points 
would permit us to see Thomas at work gathering, interpreting, adapting, and 
sorting out as necessary several of the Muslim philosopher's doctrinal positions. It is 
striking that St. Thomas has confided more in Averroes in everything that concerns 
the order of finite things and so in physics, and more in Avicenna for everything 
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that concerns the metaphysical order, that of being and God. The cause of this is 
perhaps that there is some Plotinus in Avicenna, therefore some metaphysics. But 
let us keep from dreaming. 

3) However, it is not in Thomas Aquinas but in Duns Scotus that Avicenna's 
influence asserts itself most strikingly. Deciding whether the Thomistic proofs of 
the existence of God are physical or metaphysical is a frequently debated historical 
problem, or, to put it more exactly, whether their true place is in physics or in 
metaphysics. Averroes judges that the existence of God is proved in physics. 
Thomas Aquinas refrains from insisting on this difficulty and offers proofs whose 
point of departure is sense experience of physical reality but whose conclusion is 
metaphysically demonstrated. Duns Scotus plainly opts for Avicenna, according to 
whom proving the existence of God belongs to metaphysics: “Sed non potest 
concedi quod Deus sit in hac scientia ut subjectum, imo quaesitum est in ea. "77 In 
the controversy that sets Scotists and Thomists at odds during the course of the 
fourteenth century, the Scotists merely take the side of Avicenna against Averroes 
and proclaim it openly. 

The point where Avicenna's metaphysics most deeply left its imprint on the 
doctrine of Duns Scotus is his notion of the natura or nature of beings. Thomas had 
noticed what was peculiar to Avicenna's position on this point: "Secundum 
Avicennam in sua Metaphysica, triplex est alicujus naturae consideratio.”!® Indeed, 
according to Avicenna a thing's nature can be considered either in its physical, 
concrete reality, that is as particular, or in thought, that is as universal, or finally, 
and here is the noteworthy point of his doctrine, in itself, that is to say as neither 
universal nor particular, but indifferent to generality and particularity. This is what 
is called the doctrine of natura communis, whose Avicennist origin is undeniable!2 
and which occupies an important place in John Duns Scotus's theology.2? It can be 
said, in this sense, that the Avicennist notion of common nature or of the triple way 
of looking at nature, constituted a point of departure for the reflection of Duns 
Scotus. 

Hardly any part of his doctrine lacks this mark. The notion of equivocal being, 
which, as is well known, impacts the Scotist conception of the proofs of the 
existence of God in such a way that we conceive divine being (analogous in 
Thomas, univocal in Scotus) by the relation Scotus asserts and by the distinction he 
introduces between the universal and the singular, by his personal conception of 
individuation, and so forth. To say which first notion controls all these consequences 
in Duns Scotus, we would have to agree first on what is the key notion in Avicenna. 
At least it is certain that what is still taken today as the trademark of Scotism, the 
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univocity of being, merely translates the direct consequence of the Avicennist 
teaching on natura communis, when it is applied to being. Just as equinity stays the 
same, whether we consider a horse or the horse, in the same way being is entity 
itself and its sense is the same for any being of which it is predicate: /n ista 
quaestione videtur opinio Avicennae, quod ens dicitur per unam rationem de omnibus 
de quibus dicitur. This is also the being that constitutes metaphysic's peculiar 
subject; Avicenna's influence determines the area occupied by a whole great natural 
theology, one of the three or four great scholastic theologies. The importance of 
this influence cannot be exaggerated. 

But it would not be impossible to be mistaken about its nature. By their essence, 
scholastic theologies appeal to philosophies, including those of Averroes and of 
Avicenna, in order to acquire the intellectum fidei that St. Augustine (who had asked 
it of Plotinus) held to be the specific goal of theological speculation. But theology is 
not faith. To ask a philosophy for intelligence of the faith is to become involved, not 
in a particular faith, but in a particular theology. We should understand the classical 
adage of medieval schools in this sense, qualis in philosophia, talis in theologia. 

All these Christian theologians have the same faith, and although they interpret it 
differently according to the different philosophies by which they are inspired, none 
of them can ever be held to be a disciple of that philosopher whose doctrine the 
theologian uses for his own ends. Augustine is not a Plotinian, because his God is 
not that of Plotinus. Thomas Aquinas is not an Aristotelian, still less an Averroist, 
because his God is neither that of Aristotle nor that of Averroes. For the same 
reason, no theologian could be said to be an Avicennist pure and simple, because no 
theologian could become one without becoming a Muslim and betraying his 
Christian faith. Absolutely speaking, one could be Christian and Averroist at the 
same time, precisely because the philosophy of Averroes was not a Muslim 
philosophy in any sense, and claimed to be completely free of all ties with any 
religion. It acknowledged the existence of the Prophet and even his preeminence, 
but the transcendent manner in which the Prophet possessed the total and absolute 
truth, according to Averroes, exercised no influence on the purely rational manner 
in which the philosopher can know it. Accordingly, the influence of Averroes on 
medieval Christian speculation may be considerable, but it differed in nature from 
that of Avicenna, which was what Averroes might have agreed to call (disdainfully) 
a scholastic theology, rather than a philosophy truly worthy of the name. We should 
never forget, pondering these questions, the implacable condemnation of Avicenna 
by Averroes: sermo Avicennae semper invenitur quasi medius inter Peripateticos et 
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Loquentes. Since this mixture of philosophy and theology was a deadly confusion 
for philosophical truth,2* he could say nothing worse against his predecessor. 

However, it is just this that explains that Avicenna's philosophy should have 
furnished materials, intelligible materials, if we can use the expression, to many 
Christian theologians. Even when they ultimately would have to separate from him 
or submit his teaching to radical reinterpretations, they found in him material to 
borrow to be used positively with a view to specifically religious goals. 

That is what the examples we have supplied attempt to make clear. No theologian 
conceded to Avicenna that our agent intellect was a Separate Intelligence, but many 
conceived God as playing the role of that substance, and in that sense of being our 
true agent intellect. The distinction is important, because it is what dissuades us 
from speaking of a real *Christian Avicennism."2? Indeed, and we will come back 
to the point, none of these “Avicennizers” was an “Avicennist” in the sense in which 
the followers of Averroes were “Averroists.” They followed Avicenna in his 
doctrine of separate Agent Intellect, specifying that this intellect was not the lowest 
of the Intelligences, a kind of Intelligence of earth, but indeed the Christian Word. 

To study the nature of Avicenna's influence on Thomas Aquinas is a task that 
each of us can take up himself, if he has the desire, but he cannot hope to attain the 
end of such reflections and still less involve others than himself in them. The 
thirteenth century was not only the golden age of scholastic theology. It was also, 
and at the same time, one of the great periods of metaphysics. In large measure this 
was thanks to the example of Avicenna, who, I always have thought, must not be 
separated from his master Alfarabi. Each of them gave a fertile example of 
metaphysical thought nourished by Plotinus's and anxious to go beyond Plotinus's in 
the direction of biblical revelation. They attempted to conceive Plotinus's One as 
being and creator of being, the God of the Old Testament, whose heirs they were by 
the Prophet. By committing themselves to the same endeavor after their example, 
Christian theologians between about 1250 and 1350 were led to enlarge and deepen 
Greek metaphysics of being. While Augustine, who cared chiefly about the noetic 
in these matters, had applied his genus mainly to the doctrine of the true, accepting 
Plotinus’s being nearly as he had received it (here we mean in philosophy), 
Avicenna and those Christian theologians whom he inspired took up again 
Plotinus's teaching to deepen in it in the direction of ontology rather than of noetic 
and epistemology. Thomas did not cease to repeat: ens est primum quod cadit in 
intellectu, ut Avicenna dicit. In both accounts God is the pure act of being without 
any essence added to it, and being is the first principle of reality as of knowledge. 
Can we see more striking convergence and broader consequences? Yet at the heart 
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of this very convergence we feel a profound difference, whose consequences are 
infinite. Avicenna's God is necesse esse par excellence, a first necessity source of all 
other necessities, something not without relation to the spirit of the Koran and its 
prophet. Because pure act of esse transcends every essence, Thomas Aquinas's I 
AM is first of all free creative fecundity. He is a Christian God. There is no doubt 
in this regard, but in reading Thomas Aquinas we feel the presence of Avicenna's 
First, deepened and transformed. Without Avicenna we would doubtless have had a 
Thomas Aquinas, but we would not have had him as he is. 

What should be said about Duns Scotus? More than three centuries ago his 
illustrious Franciscan interpreter, Maritius a Portu, said everything essential in this 
regard: Favet namque Avicennae inter philosophos ubique nisi sit contra fidem. 
Could one say more? Scotus, says Maurice a Portu, is always for Avicenna among 
the philosophers, “for Augustine among the Catholic doctors, for Paul among the 
apostles, for John among the evangelists, and there is nothing surprising about that 
since, as Boethius says, we desire everything that resembles us." Wonderful 
Maurice a Portu, who says it all in so few words! However, we cannot be content 
with Avicenna's God in ontology if we adhere to St. John's God in theology. 
Beyond the Necesse Esse is the Gospel's Deus caritas est. That is why, even in 
metaphysics, Duns Scotus's God contradicts the God of the philosopher from whom 
he borrows his technique. Instead of being a Necessity that causes necessities, as he 
is in Avicenna, the God of Duns Scotus is a freedom that causes freedoms. Universe 
of necessity in Avicenna, universe of contingency in Duns Scotus, the two creations 
differ like their respective sources, that of Duns Scotus everywhere carries the mark 
of its initial contingence, to which it owes its being. Without Avicenna we would 
perhaps have a Scotism. We would have one in the measure in which Scotism is a 
theological expression of Christian faith, but we can say about him, as we were 
saying an instant ago about Thomas Aquinas, that without Avicenna the doctrinal 
synthesis Scotus left us would be different from what it is. Avicenna permitted our 
greatest scholastic theologians to create in a realm where innovation is so rare, that 
of ontology and of natural theology that crowns ontology, by going beyond 
Avicenna although by his example and with his help. 

4) In drawing a conclusion on this point, I wish to formulate two requests. First, that 
inquisitive minds who care about historical objectivity might undertake to construct 
lexicons of the different medieval Latins that came out of translations made from 
Arabic. It is easy to distinguish those who learned their philosophical Latin in the 
translation of Avicenna's Shifá or in Averroes's Great Commentary. No doubt there 
are sub-species. The task is not only dry but difficult, because these different Latins 
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are contaminated by each other. However, I would be surprised if this sort of 
research did not produce results. 

This research presupposes another line of research that happily has begun, on 
the text of Latin translations of Avicenna, with a view to their eventual re-edition.22 
Forty-two years ago at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy held at 
Harvard University, I publicly expressed the desire for an edition of the Shifa with 
fewer gaps and imperfections than the one we have. We are still dependent on the 
Metaphysica Avicennae sive ejus Prima Philosophia, optime castigata et emendata 
per canonicos regulares sancti Augustini in monasterio divi Joannis de Viridario 
commorantes. It would be most ungrateful to criticize these religious men without 
whom the medieval Latin Avicenna would be still more difficult to know than he is 
thanks to their work. However, these Canons of St. John in Verdara flattered 
themselves, and it would be easy to improve on them simply producing a less 
defective edition, if not a critical edition, at least revised in the light of selected 
manuscripts. Those who see the first volume of such a future edition will be able to 
say with the Canons of St. John Ad laudem Dei. For us who only see this promised 
land from the distance, /nsh allah is all we can say, but we say it with all our hearts. 


WAS THERE A LATIN AVICENNISM? 

It is customary to speak of medieval Latin Averroists and Latin Averroism. Seeing 
the influence Avicenna had on certain scholastic theologians, it is tempting to speak 
of Latin Avicennism corresponding to Latin Averroism, but the notion of Latin 
Avicennism is a painted window invented by the need of a non-existing symmetry. 
As paradoxical as it seems, it is easier for a Christian to be an Averroist than to be 
an Avicennist, precisely because the philosophy of Averroes was free of any 
religious influence, even Muslim influence, which is not true of Avicenna's 
philosophy. 

Averroes's teaching is a rationalism, a philosophism alien to any theology except 
natural theology, which is the coronation of metaphysics. The so-called doctrine of 
"double truth," which the condemnation of 1277 attributed to the Latin disciples of 
Averroes, expressed precisely their desire to keep the two orders separate. The 
work of Averroes was the condemnation, not of all religion or religious preaching, 
but certainly of the speculative theology carried out by the masters of the Kalam, 
and later by the masters of Christian scholasticism. In so far as that theology desired 
to understand faith, in Averroes's eyes it became a hybrid, neither philosophy— 
because religious faith was mixed up in it—nor religion—because it purported to 
demonstrate the indemonstrable and thus put faith in danger without thereby 
clarifying reason. 
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Thus it was possible to be Muslim and Averroist, or Christian and Averroist, at 
the same time, as long as one kept the two orders separate. Any difficulty arose 
from the mixture of the two orders, which, however, was the very substance of 
speculative theology, whether Muslim or Christian. 

This lets us understand how a Latin Averroism existed. Someone who was a 
Latin, and thereby a Christian, could think what he wanted in philosophy, provided 
only that he continue to believe the teaching of his religion or even that he made the 
appearance of believing it. In fact, this was seen in the case of many masters who 
claimed to be Christians in religion, all the while following the opinions of Averroes 
in philosophy. Siger of Brabant, Boethius of Dacia, John of Jandun were genuine 
Latin Averroists and taught a real Latin Averroism because, in philosophy, these 
Latin Christians accepted and taught essentially Averroes's philosophy. They judged 
that the creation of the world ex nihilo in time is indemonstrable. They taught that 
the possible intellect and the agent intellect are Separate Substances that do not 
belong to individuals as such. That consequently there is no personnel immortality 
of the soul, nor eternal rewards or punishments in another life. A Christian could 
think all this freely in philosophy, if he was an Averroist. It was enough for him to 
think or to say that he held such conclusions to be "necessary" in philosophy, but 
that the authority of God justified his holding the contrary to be “true” from the 
point of view of faith. Thus there could be and in fact there were Christians who 
professed that the philosophical conclusions necessary for reason were those of 
Averroes. They were the genuine "Latin Averroists." They cannot be regarded as 
"Christian Averroists," because, since Averroism excludes any alliance with religion, 
the notion of Christian or Muslim Averroism would be contradictory, but Latin 
Averroism remained possible. 

The position of Avicenna was completely different. Although he was not 
essentially a theologian but, in his intention, a pure philosopher as Averroes must 
have been, he never thought of teaching philosophical conclusions openly 
contradicting the teaching of the Koran. On the contrary, without setting out to 
justify the literal truth of religious revelation, he always tried to teach philosophical 
conclusions that could be regarded as rational justifications of revealed truth. Unlike 
Averroes, Avicenna sincerely desired to take Mohammed's prophetic preaching into 
account and teach nothing contrary to it. So Christian theologians could use for 
their own purposes a philosophy anxious by nature to be in harmony with Old 
Testament revelation, shared by the two religious confessions. Avicenna taught the 
existence of One God, pure act of being, creator ex nihilo of a universe governed by 
providence where men, all submitted to one Agent Intellect but each endowed with 
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a personal possible intellect, could hope for eternal happiness or fear endless 
punishment. Obviously, the philosopher did not think about these things as naively 
as a member of the faithful believes them. It can even be feared that Avicenna 
naturalizes belief as he turns in into philosophy, but he does not want either to 
combat it or separate himself from it. 

The intrinsic impossibility of Latin Avicennism properly speaking comes from its 
belonging not to the religion of the Gospel but of the Koran. Because the Old 
Testament offered some common ground, that whole part of Avicennism that taught 
there is one God, being and creator of beings, with the consequences that follow for 
the ontological status of participated being, assisted the Christian masters in the 
elaboration of their own theology De Deo Uno. Also it is understandable thereby 
that epistemologically the Avicennist doctrine of separated Intellects should have 
furnished Christian theologians with a sort of model to formulate philosophically 
their own doctrine of the human possible intellect by the light of the divine Word. 
St. Augustine’s Platonism, springing from Plotinus and Marius Victorinus, 
effortlessly joined that of Avicenna. Thus an alliance of Christian theology and 
Avicenna's philosophy was natural, but it had no less natural limits, because in the 
very measure in which it took the teaching of Islam into consideration, a Muslim's 
philosophy is spontaneously oriented in directions where that of a Christian cannot 
follow. The Muslim God is above all the First Necessary, cause of all created 
necessities. That of Christians is rather the liberty of pure being, creator of other 
liberties. The second person of the Christian Trinity, the Word, directly illuminates 
human intellects, whereas  Avicenna's strict monotheism only authorizes 
illumination by interposed intelligences. Even if he is a Christian, a Latin Averroist 
can let himself teach an illumination of the human intellect by the lowest of the 
separated Intelligences, because, as a Christian, he can simultaneously believe that 
the Word illuminates every man coming into this world. A disciple of Avicenna 
must choose to either renounce the illumination by the Word or else identify it with 
the separate Agent Intellect of Muslim philosophy. The second solution prevailed. 
The Christians did not make the separated Agent Intellect the Word. They did the 
opposite, and they were constrained to do so, because they could not allow 
themselves to separate their philosophy from their religion, their reason from their 
faith. Thus there was no Avicennist doctrine of double truth. For that very reason, 
there was no Latin Avicennism properly speaking. Of all the Latin theologians I 
have managed to read, not a single one identified philosophical truth with the 
philosophy of Avicenna as others at that very moment identified it with that of 
Averroes. The Latin Averroists deserve the label because they made Averroes their 
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master by following him. Those who used Avicenna could only do so by 
transforming him. 

Reading the chapter that Fr. Roland de Vaux devoted to William of Auvergne as 
^witness to Latin Avicennism" confirms this. De Vaux first establishes an impressive 
list of the principle points where William distances himself from Avicenna: 


The world did not begin in time.—The first cause acts out of necessity in the manner of a natural cause. 
— The first cause could only produce one creature immediately, namely the first Intelligence.— The world 
has been created by degrees, each Intelligence creating the following Intelligence, and there are only ten 
Intelligences.—The heavenly substances govern the perpetual cycle of generations, and human affairs do 
not escape their influence.— The agent intellect is a separate substance, namely the motor intelligence of 
the last sphere.—The agent intellect is the efficient cause of human souls.—The happiness of human 
souls consists in their union with the separated intellect.—Since the principle of individuation is matter, 
there are no two separated intelligence that belong to the same species.—Human souls are individuated 
by their bodies. It must be concluded that the separated souls lose their individuality.—Intelligence as 


such does not grasp singulars. Souls share in this state. It follows from that that they cannot grasp God.26 


To this first observation, Father de Vaux adds a second, whose implications seem 
very important to me, namely: ^We have only to read this list to also notice that 
almost all the errors could as well be called Averroist as Avicennist, and that they 
are encountered again in the condemnation of 1277." 

It is enough to place these two observations together to see how the problem is 
posed. We can speak of Latin Averroism, because, from the thirteenth century on, 
there were Latins who maintained on Averroes's authority that those propositions 
were true in philosophy if not in theology. We cannot speak unequivocally of Latin 
Avicennism because, in the actual state of our knowledge, there were never Latins 
who maintained them all as true on Avicenna's authority. Furthermore, let us recall 
that it would have been impossible to do so appealing to Avicenna, whose case was 
entirely different in this regard from that of Averroes: Avicenna never taught as 
philosophically true any doctrine he considered to be opposed to that of the Koran 
on the same point. Avicenna can be adapted and utilized by modifying him to 
accommodate the demands of religious truth, but it would have been contradictory 
to the spirit of his own philosophy to receive it unchanged into a theology with 
which it was in disagreement on important points. Thus it was possible to 
Avicennize in Christian theology (as it was to Aristotelize), but not to be a true 
Avicennist or Aristotelian properly speaking. Since the theoretically absurd is never 
historically impossible, it is necessary to make a reservation dictated by prudence: 
in the present state of our knowledge, we know of no Christian who accepted the 
principal theses of Avicenna's philosophy, while continuing to call himself a 
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Christian theologian. Logic consisted thus in remitting to Averroes rather than to 
Avicenna, as did, moreover, those whom we know. 

Therefore, it is also understandable that, as Ernest Renan observed in his book 
Averroès et l’Averroisme,2= the fable of a personally anti-religious Averroes finds a 
pretext in the separation he indeed maintained between philosophy and theology. 
Renan observes that Averroes's tendency to always contradict Avicenna, “had been 
noticed by Roger Bacon" (Opus Majus, 13, Jebb ed). He adds “Benvenuto da Imola 
confirmed the same tradition (ad Infernum Canto IV, v. 141, ms. Bibliothéque 
Impériale, number 4146, suppl. Fr. folio 25). He claims that Averroes devised his 
teaching of contempt for established religions through opposition to Avicenna, who 
sustained that we should “respect the religion into which we were born.”28 

There is some inaccuracy in these remarks. Averroes never taught scorn for 
established religions, but he certainly taught that the respective domains of 
philosophy and religion ought to be kept scrupulously separate. That is exactly why 
his philosophy could help Christians as long as they dealt with sciences of nature 
but not when they dealt with metaphysics and natural theology. Avicenna could 
serve in both cases. This symbiosis with Christian theologians is where Avicennism 
manifested its speculative fecundity to the Middle Ages. It is in a similar symbiosis 
with Islam that it finds the promise of new fecundity again today. 

1. The present essay was written for a meeting devoted to the relations between the Latin West and Islamic 
culture (East and West in the Middle Ages: Philosophy and Science), organized by the Academia Nazionale dei 
Lincei at Rome and Florence, April 9—15, 1969. It is to be published in the Acts of the Congress as a report on 
its specific topic. We thank our distinguished colleague Enrico Cerulli for authorizing its publication in the 
Annnales d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire au moyen âge, as well. 

2. For the history of twelfth-century Latin translation of Avicenna, see d'Alverny, "L'Introducion 
d'Avicenne." The translators of Avicenna's encyclopedia, Kitab al-Shifá, were a Jew named Ibn Daud and one 
Domingo, archdeacon of Toledo. Ibn Daud (Avendauth Israelita philosophus) translated word for word from 
Arabic to Spanish. Domingo retranslated into Latin. The translation of De Anima (titled Liber Sextus 
Naturalium for its place in the encyclopedia) is dedicated to Archbishop Juan, who occupied the see of Toledo 
from 1151 to 1166. The translation of the Shifá remained incomplete, even though the first (twelfth century) 
team of translators was replaced by a second “a century later" (d'Alverny, “L’Introducion d'Avicenne," 134). 
The little treatise De Caelo et Mundo included in the collection is spurious. The opusculum De Intelligentiis 
printed with Avicenna's works is likewise spurious, or it is still more spurious if we may put it this way. Mlle. 
d'Alverny's very prudent conclusions are "that a first body of Avicenna's philosophical works must have been 
finished about 1180 and was circulated in Europe"; the physicians ^who quickly adopted the teachings of the 
Qánün [Avicenna’s Canon] [probably] played an important role in spreading his philosophical works, 


particularly De Anima [of which] we still find the greatest number of manuscripts today" (135); that 
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“testimonies of the diffusion of Avicenna's works are infrequent before 1220" (136-37); that the most widely 
known work after Liber VI Naturalium (or De Anima) was the Metaphysics; finally that “it is particularly after 
1260 that Avicenna's major theses of on essence and existence are discussed in the Faculty of Theology and the 
majority of manuscripts known to us are from that period" (137). Despite their attempted objectivity, these 
remarks go much further than might be first believed. 

The presence of philosophical elements in Avicenna's medical Canon did not escape certain theologians, for 
example Thomas Aquinas, In Boethium de Trinitate, question 5, article 1, ad 4: “Sicut dicit Avicenna in principio 
suae medicinae . . ." 

On the present state of our knowledge of medieval translation of Avicenna, see note 24 below in this paper 
on research by d'Alverny. By the same author: “Notes sur les traductions," “Avendauth?,” and “Les traductions." 

The most impressive picture of the invasion of the Christian West by Arab science and philosophy at the 
start of the thirteenth century seems to me to be the list of Muslim scholars and philosophers cited by William 
of Auvergne, which is found in de Vaux, Notes et textes: 19—20, “The Scholars"; 20-22, “The Philosophers.” 
Having neither objection nor addition to make about this picture, I simply remit the reader to it. 

3. Avicenna, Opera Philosophica, Venice, 1508. Reproduction, Louvain, 1961 (which rapidly became as 
difficult to find as the original). These or other similar expressions are found, folio 6 recto, 11 recto, 12 recto; 
cf. Liber VI Naturalium, part IL, ch. 6, folio 9 verso, Metaphysica, tractate I, ch. 7 folio 75 recto. tractate VI, ch. 
2 and 3, folio 92 recto; tractate VIIL, ch. 4, folio 99 recto; ch. 6, folio 100 verso. On old editions of Latin 
Avicenna, see d'Alvernuy below, note 24. 

4. Albert the Great used different styles and manners of composition according to the type of work he was 
writing, but in all his writings, he always retained a freedom of tone and of style that link him to Avicenna. It 
does not seem that he ever attempted the method of literal exegesis dear to Averroes. His long career (ca. 
1193-1280) spans almost a century, but in many ways he remained a representative of the pre-Averroist age. 
This is even true in his language and style. 

5. Gardet, La pensée religieus. Cf. the essay by Mehren, “Les rapports." He remits to an earlier work: “La 
philosophie d’Avicenne,” 389, 506. 

On this point Avicenna himself should be read, Metaphysica, tractate X, ch, 1, 2, and 3, folios 108 verso to 
109 recto, where we find valuable indications about the Muslim philosopher's theology: the First, Angels, 
prophecy and the Prophet, inspirations and prayer. Thomas Aquinas knew these texts well, and before the 
Christian theologians of our days wondered about the matters, he clearly established that, as Avicenna 
conceived it, prophecy is a natural state. Thomas acknowledges and grants Avicenna the reality of this "natural 
prophecy," which is a kind of foresight, but “the philosophers who have spoken about prophecy, only spoke 
about natural prophecy, not about the one we consider here, [which is a gift of the Holy Spirit!],” Thomas 
Aquinas, Quaestiones Disputate de Veritate, question XII, article 3 ad 8. Cf. Objection 8: “In the science of 
nature, philosophers deal only with what can be naturally produced. Now Avicenna deals with prophecy. Thus 
prophecy is natural.” This remits directly to Avicenna, Metaphysica, tractate X, ch. 1—3, notably ch. 2, “De 


stabiliendo Prophetam et qualis est oratio Prophetae ad Deum altissimum et de promssione." A careful 
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examination of Thomas's attitude toward Avicenna in this disputed question would be revealing, because his 
attitude is very nuanced: the distinction between rational foresight, that is to say, philosophical or scientific, and 
supernatural, properly religious prophecy (in the Judeo-Christian sense) is the issue here. 

6. Averrores, Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois commentariis, vol. IV, folio 57 recto B. 

7. The text is so familiar that we hesitate to reproduce it one more time, were it not for the fact that what is 
familiar to historians of medieval philosophy and theology is not necessarily familiar to scholars whose 
discipline is different: ^I do not disapprove at all of philosophical studies, as long as they serve the mysteries of 
theology, but I disapprove of disrespectful innovations in language introduced during these last twenty years in 
the foundations of theology to the detriment of philosophy and of the Fathers, whose positions are rejected and 
openly held in contempt. What doctrine is more solid, the doctrine of the sons of St. Francis, that is to say of 
Fray Alexander [of Hales] of blessed memory, or of Fray Bonaventure or of others who, like him, are based on 
the Fathers or on philosophers whose writings are above all reproach, or rather that other very recent and almost 
completely contrary doctrine, which fills the whole world with verbal quarrels, weakening and depriving 
Augustine's teaching of all its strength concerning the eternal rules [of truth], the faculties of the soul, the 
seminal reasons enclosed in matter, and innumerable other questions of this sort. May our elders judge, since 
wisdom resides in them, may God in heaven judge of this, and may he deign to bring a remedy" (Peckham, 
Registrum Epistolarum, 11:901). 

8. Henry of Ghent, Summa Quaestionm Ordinarium, article 22, question 5, folio 124 verso, letter D. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid., article 25, question 3, folio 156 recto, letter S. A long study ought to be made focused exclusively 
on Avicenna's influence on Henry of Ghent. After 1277 this theologian undergoes a real conversio ad 
Avicennam. By way of example, let us take at random his Quodlibetum I, question 7: *Utrum creatura potuit 
esse ab aeterno" (folio IV recto). Avicenna appears there several times and always in the context of key 
metaphysical notions: “Sic enim dicit Avicenna in sexto Metaphysicae suae. Quod aliquid [inquit] sit causa 
existendi causatum cum prius non fuit, hoc convenit quia non est causa ejus per suam essentiam, sed per 
aliquam determinatam comparationem quam habet ad illud, cujus comparationis causa est motus." We are 
already grappling with the choice between Avicennist efficient causality and Averroist motor causality. Henry's 
decided choice goes to Avicenna. “Et hoc modo habere esse ab alio post non esse vocabat Avicenna creationem, 
secundum quod dicit in sexto Metaphysicae suae. Haec est intentio quae apud sapientes creatio vocatur, quod est 
dare esse post non esse absolute." Summa Quaestionum Ordinarium, folio IV, R. We find the same recourse to 
Avicenna in Thomas Aquinas in regard to the same central notion of creation. — "Unde Avicenna bene videns 
quod id quod de sua essentia est non ens, non intellectu solo sed in re esse non recipiat ab alio nisi ex tempore, 
dicit in fine quinti Metaphysicae suae: Postquam autem res ex seipsa habet non esse, sequitur tunc ut esse ejus sit 
post non esse et fiat postquam non fuerat. Unde et de hoc modo inceptionis dicit in principio sexti: Si autem 
taxaverit aliquis nomen inceptionis . . ." Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum, folio IV, T: "Manifeste probat 
Avicenna in fine quinti Metaphysicae suae duobis ultimis capitulis . . ." Avicenna's thought is evidently 


integrated into that of Master Henry of Ghent. 
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In his excellent Henri de Gand, Jean Paulus proposes (6) with one qualification, to add Henry's name to the 
list of representatives of Avicennist Augustinianism. “The notions of being, thing, necessary . . . This essential 
text of Avicenna—with the chapter of commentaries that the Arab philosopher devotes to it—inspires Henry's 
whole doctrine of the idea of being, as some years later it will inspire Duns Scotus's well known affirmations 
regarding the first object of the human intellect." Paulus, Henri de Gand, 7. 

"The noetic thesis of a priority of the intentio entis sive rei imposes upon Avicenna as upon his disciples 
Henry of Ghent or Duns Scotus the choice of a metaphysics centered on the idea of being." Paulus, Henri de 
Gand, 25. — For the doctrine of natura communis in Henry of Ghent, 69-80 cf. 98. Regarding the overall 
problem, we can repeat what Jean Paulus remarks about one of the numerous questions on which he contrasts 
Henry and Avicenna: “Thus Henry depends on Avicenna both in vocabulary and doctrine" (224). Of course, 
this dependence is not servile, because if the influence of Averroes engendered servility, that of Avicenna was 
rather exercised in a spirit of freedom. 

11. In the absence of a modern edition of Latin Avicenna, we must content ourselves with the old editions in 
Gothic letters, Venice, Metaphysica, 1495 (the best edition of this text that I know); Opera Omnia, Venice, 1508 
(the edition most often used because it contains in one volume all of Avicenna's writings translated into Latin). 
On this point, see d'Alverny, “Editions anciennes." 

12. Modern historians wonder whether Avicenna really believed in what is often called "*Mohammed's 
paradise," with its material, even carnal pleasures. Some have gone so far as to doubt that he really believed in 
the resurrection of the body. Anawati, O.P., “Un cas typique," 68—94. If he did not believe, he contradicts the 
teaching of both the Koran and the Gospel on this point. Cf. Gardet, La pensée religieuse, ch. 3, 2: “The dogma 
of the resurrection of the body," 86-105. Another dogma on which the scholastics had to take a position in 
regard to Avicenna is that of the creation of the world in time. We do not discuss it, because its positive 
influence on Christian philosophy is the point that concerns us in the present study. On this issue it is useful to 
consult Fackenheim, “Possibility.” 

13. William of Auvergne, De Legibus, ch. 19, 1:54. The anti-feminism of the medieval clergy, a simple 
defense mechanism, is freely expressed there. The discussion of the immortality of the soul in William's De 
Universo (see De Anima, part XXII, 147—49) is also presented under the Avicennist form of direct discourse 
personally addressed to the reader: “Jam autem audivisti . . . Dico igitur . . . Dico etiam insuper . . . Nec te 
conturbet . . . Jam autem feci te scire . . . , etc." Any reader of Latin Avicenna feels at home. William of 
Auvergne's treatise De immortalitate Animae is printed in the same edition, I:329—36; reprinted in Bülow, “Des 
Dominicus Gundisalvi,” 39-61. This work contains the text of Gundisalinus de immortalitate animae, 1—38. 
Comparing the two texts, we see that William's has been plagiarized from Gundissalinus's. Now Gundissalinus's 
treatise itself, according to Georg Bülow's personal conclusion, is “a compilation whose greater part plausibly 
depends on an Arab source. The author and title of the source remains unclear" (107). The style of 
Gundissalinus's treatise is naturally that of his own Latin translations of Avicenna: “Nosse debes . . . Et jam 
nosti . . . Nunc autem ex propriis 


immortalitatem ejus astruere temtabimus . . . Redeamus autem et dicamus . . . Revertamur autem ad id in quo 
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eramus . .. , etc." Perhaps the possible influence of Avicenna has not been considered closely enough in this 
regard, Liber VI Naturalium, V:2: "De affirmanda existentia animae rationalis non impressa in materia 
corporali," and V:4: Quod anima non desinit esse neque tranformatur in alia corpora, folios 22 verso and 24 
verso. The Avicennist notion of soul of itself leads those who accept it to maintain the soul's personal 
immortality. That implies in turn the acknowledgement of a future life. 

14. Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, Pars II, ch. 5; vol. III: 45, 47, 48. For light on the historical reality of this 
movement and its ramifications in different areas, two old essays [of mine] can be consulted, whose conclusions 
still seem valid to me: Les sources gréco-arabes, and “Roger Marston.” See also Ferreira, Presenca do 
Augustinismo. 

Thomas Aquinas clearly discerned the nature of the problem and that a choice had to be made between 
philosophy and religion: “Verum est quod principium illustrationis est unum, scilicet aliqua substantia separata, 
vel Deus secundum Catholicos, vel Intelligentia ultima secundum Avicennam" (De Unitate Intellectus, par. 54). 
This article is very interesting in regard to the nature of the problem and the position that ought to be attributed 
to Avicenna in the discussion. Thomas attacks the Averroists who claimed that all philosophers, except for the 
Latins, agreed in holding the unicity of the intellect: ^Algazel enim Latinus homo non fuit, sed Arabs [sic]. 
Avicenna etiam, qui Arabs [sic] fuit, in suo libro De Anima sic dicit . . ." (Liber VI Naturalium, V, 3, folios 24 
verso—25 recto). As for Averroes, he is less the commentator of Aristotle than his corrupter: “Unde merito 
supra diximus eum philosophiae peripateticae perversorem. Unde mirum est quomodo aliqui solum 
commentum Averrois videntes, pronuntiare praesumunt, quod ipse dixit, hoc sensisse omnes philosophos 
Graecos et Arabes, praeter Latinos" (De Unitate Intellectus, par. 54). On this essential point, the Latin 
theologians (Avicennists or not) and Avicenna are thus in the same camp, against those who appeal to Averroes. 

15. C. Vansteenkiste, “Avicenna-citation.” By the same author, “Autori Arabi e Giudei,” A table that is still 
useful and has the merit of being the first, is located at the end of Aimé Forest's always indispensable La 
structure métaphysique, 331—60. 'This doctoral thesis was so personal and so new that two of members of the 
tribunal, although highly qualified historians, did not understand it. Both agreed in affirming that everything that 
the author attributed to St. Thomas “was already in Aristotle.” Since too many neo-scholastics only asked to 
believe that, at least in that far away period, this remarkable work fell victim of its own novelty. 

Vansteenkiste's count turns out as follows: Commentaries on Scripture, three references to Avicenna; In 
Boethium De Trinitate, 10; commentaries on Peter Lombard's Book of Sentences, 170; commentaries on 
Aristotle, 25 (which suffices to show that the Commentator par excellence is not Avicenna but Averroes); 
Quaestiones Disputatae and Quaestiones Quodlibitales, 132; Summa Contra Gentiles, 17; Summa Theologiae, 27; 
authentic opuscula, 21. In all there are 405 references from which we should subtract two or three extracted 
from Gundissalinus, De Intelligentiis, which Thomas initially takes as being Avicenna’s, but to which 
Vansteenkiste adds the references made in doubtful or spurious opuscula; also three in lines eliminated from the 
Contra Gentiles and ten in the Supplement to the Summa Theolgiae (a huge proportion in relation in relation to 
the 27 references in the authentic part). The bulk of the references to Avicenna are found in the Disputed 


Questions and in the Commentary on the Sentences. It sufficed for a careful historian to point out the texts of 
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Thomas dealing with essence and existence in his early writing to establish without trying that Avicenna's 
influence was exercised mainly in the ontological order: Sweeney, “Existence/Essence.” Incidentally, it is 
unsurprising that neither of these historians gives precise references to the passages of Avicenna cited by 
Thomas Aquinas, because what Thomas attributes to Avicenna is always there, but Thomas cites ideas and 
doctrines rather than passages. We would say the reason is that Latin Avicenna's language is so rough, and to be 
frank, so un-Latin, that it is difficult to quote without glossing. 

16. Eschmann, “A Catalogue.” If I am not mistaken, this is the most recent study of its sort. In regard to the 
Summa contra Gentiles (ca. 1261—1264), its late author recalls that “the defense of orthodoxy against a kind of 
Averroism before the fact, which had invaded the teaching of Parisian professors was (according to Gorce) St. 
Thomas's target in this work." In agreement with Salman, Eschmann rejects this interpretation, but leaving aside 
the term “Averroism,” subject to dispute like all isms, it is certain that Thomas had Averroes's commentary at 
hand on his writing table. He uses it more than he quotes it, and the work is certainly intended for those who 
practically did not distinguish the authority of Averroes from that of the Philosopher. If the questions De 
Potentia date from around 1265 (ibid., 391), they bear witness that at the moment when he was finishing Contra 
Gentiles Thomas still found the occasion to cite Avicenna thirty times. The more the subject is metaphysical, the 
more frequently Avicenna is quoted. Questions relating to prophecy and the last ends of man also invite Thomas 
to take a position on the final chapters of Avicenna's Metaphysica. For example, De Veritate, question XII, 
article 3, objections and replies 8 and 9 about the question of knowing whether prophecy is natural or 
supernatural. Here, Thomas seems to remit to Avicenna, De Anima (Liber VI Naturalium), IV, 4, ed. 1608, folio 
20 verso. But it is in the metaphysics of being and consequently of God, or natural theology, that Avicenna's 
influence is most visible and deepest. Studying what he terms "the genus argument" in favor of the distinction 
between essence and existence, Fr. Leo Sweeney (“Existence/Essence,” 109) finds four passages (without 
having sought them out) which explicitly refer to Avicenna: 1) "Secundum Avicennam, II parte Logicae, cap. 2 
ubicumque est genus et species, oportet esse quidditatem differentem a suo esse, ut prius dictum est...” (In I 
Sententiarum, distinction 19, question 4, article 2, solution, 1:483). 2) “Non oportet illud quod est in 
praedicamento substantiae habere quidditatem compositam, sed oportet quod habeat compositionem quidditatis 
et esse; omne enim quod est in genere suae quidditatis non est suum esse, ut Avicenna, Metaphysica, tract. VII. 
cap. 4 etc, dicit” (In II Sententiarum, distinction 3, q. 1, article 1, ad 1, II:88). [Translator: In references to 
Aquinas's Commentary on Lombard's Sentences, I have indicated the volume and page of the 1929 Mandonnet 
edition against which I have checked the quotations.] 

3) "Secundum Avicennam ubi supra (Metaphysica, tract. V, cap. 5, 6, 7) omne id quod habet esse aliud a sua 
quidditate, oportet quod sit in genere; et ita oportet quod omnes angeli ponantur in praedicamento substantiae, 
prout est praedicamentum, cum secundum Avicennam, loc. cit., substantia sit res quidditatem habens cui 
debetur esse per se, non in alio, scilicet quod sit alio a quiddate ipsa." In II Sententiarum, distinction 3, question 
1, article 5 solution, II:99—100. 4) “Ut Avicenna dicit in sua Metaphysica, tract. II, c. 1, et tract. VI, c. 5, ad hoc 
quod aliquid sit proprie in genere substantiae requiritur quod sit res quidditatem habens cui debeatur esse 


absolutum, ut per se esse dicatur vel subsistens . . ." /n II Sententiarum, distinction 3, question 1, article 6 
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solution, 1I:102—3. I would recall that all references to Avicenna should be taken with caution, without blaming 
the person who makes them. Thus, the notions of being, substance, God, angel, in short of any created 
substance, depend on the principle posited by Avicenna and adopted by Aquinas (In / Sententiarum, distinction 
8, question 1, article 1, solution, I:195) *in qualibet re creata essentia sua differt a suo esse." However, I have 
never managed to find in Avicenna's own text the literal formula that Thomas certainly seemed to attribute to 
him (See Sweeney, 109): "ens per se non est diffinitio substantiae, ut Avicenna dicit . . ." The references that 
editors transmit have not yet led me to any passage of Avicenna that says these simple words. Those who live 
long enough to read the Leonine edition of the disputed questions De Potentia will doubtless be happier than us. 
But I am not certain of that. Thomas Aquinas did not suffer from literalist scruples in quoting. See however, 
108-9. 

17. Avicenna, Metaphysica, tractate I, ch. 1, folio 70 recto C. This initial decision accepted by Duns Scotus 
controls the whole structure of his own doctrine. It would be challenged by Averroes and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
See Scotus, Quaestiones in Metaphysica Aristotelis, question 1, and Reportata Parisiensia, Prologus, question 3, 
article 1. The title of the first question on the Metaphysics exactly defines the elements of the problem. “Is the 
subject of metaphysics being in so far as being, as Avicenna maintained, or God and the Intelligences as the 
Commentator Averroes held?” We can easily grasp the immediate result of this initial choice. All of Averroes’s 
natural theology, which St. Thomas attributes to metaphysics, for Duns Scotus becomes physics. The so called 
“physical” proofs of the existence of God proposed by Averroes and apparently accepted unchanged by Thomas 
Aquinas, will be replaced in Duns Scotus by properly metaphysical proofs. The two theologians establish 
themselves on two different planes whose opposition faithfully reflects that of Averroes and Avicenna. Duns 
Scotus said so in his own words: “Item Commentator [Averroes] I Physicorum, commento ultimo, dicit quod 
Avicenna multum peccavit ponendo metaphysicam probare primam causam esse, cum genus substantia-rum 
separatarum sit ibi subjectum et nulla scientia probat suum subjectum esse; sed ratio illa Averrois non valeret, 
nisi intelligeret quod Deus esset primum subjectum ibi; ergo, etc —Ad Commentatorem IJ Physicorum dico 
quod Avicenna bene dixit, et Commentator male.” Opus Oxoniense, Prologus I, q 3, article 1, number 3. In 
Reportata Parisiensia, Prologus, q 3, number 1. For an overview of the question, see Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, 
77-80. It is apparent there that the Christian theologies of the Middle Ages were not just influenced by 
Avicenna or Averroes, nor even by both, but also by their own historical relationships. The doctrinal quarrel 
between Averroes and Duns Scotus is reflected in the quarrel that divides Duns Scotus from Thomas Aquinas. 
The well-known antagonism between the Thomist and Scotist schools that will last beyond the sixteenth century 
and up to our days is rooted in that of Averroes against Avicenna. 

18. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, q. VII, article 1, respondeo. This passage sums up clearly 
the position that had been Avicenna's before becoming that of Duns Scotus: "Respondeo dicendum quod, 
secundum Avicennam in sua Metaphysica, triplex est alicujus naturae consideratio. Una, prout consideratur 
secundum esse quod habet in singularibus, sicut natura lapidis in hoc lapide et in illo lapide. Alia vero est 
consideratio alicujus naturae secundum esse suum intelligibile, sicut natura lapidis consideratur prout est in 


intellectu. Tertia vero est consideratio naturae absolute, prout abstrahit ab utroque esse; secundum quam 
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considerationem consideratur natura lapidis, vel cujuscumque alterius, quantum ad ea tantum quae per se 
competunt tali naturae." 

19. “Essentiae vero rerum aut sunt in ipsis rebus, aut sunt in intellectu; unde habent tres respectus: unus 
respectus essentiae est secundum quod ipsa est non relata ad aliquod tertium esse, nec ad id quod sequitur eam 
secundum quod ipsa est sic. Alius respectus est secundum quod est in his singularibus. Et alius secundum quod 
est in intellectu." Avicenna, Logica, ch. 1, folio 2 recto. “Ergo universale ex hoc quod est universale est 
quoddam, et ex hoc quod est aliquid cui accidit universalitas est quoddam aliud. Ergo de universali ex hoc quod 
est universale constitutum signatur unus praedictorum terminorum; quia cum ipsum fuerit homo vel equus erit 
haec intentio alia praeter intentionem universalitatis, quae est humanitas vel equinitas. Diffinitio enim equinitatis 
est praeter diffinitionem universalitis, nec universalitas continetur in diffinitione equinitatis. Equinitas enim 
habet diffinitionem quae non eget universalitate, sed est cui accidit universalitas, unde equinitas non est nisi 
equinitas tantum. Ipsa enim ex se nec est multa nec unum, nec est existens in his sensibilibus nec in anima, nec 
est aliquid horum potentia vel effectu ita quod contineatur intra essentiam equinitatis. Sed ex hoc quod est 
equinitas tantum, unitas autem est proprietas quae, cum adjungitur equinitati, fit equinitas propter ipsam 
proprietatem unum" (Avicenna, Metaphysica, tractate V, ch. 1, folio 86 verso). 

20. See my study "Avicenne et le point." The distinguished commentator on Scotus, Mauritius Hibernicus 
O.F.M., gave Avicenna as Duns Scotus's source on this point: Scotus, Opera Omnia Vivés, I:103. 

21. Avicenna left an easily detectable clue for future researchers on his influence. The example he chose to 
illustrate his notion of natura communis (neither universal, nor singular), as we have seen above in note 19, is 
the nature of horse, equinity. Equinitas reappears frequently in those influenced by him, and first of all in Duns 
Scotus himself, who readily remits to the text of Avicenna's Metaphysica: ubi vult quod equinitas sit tantum 
equinitas. On this Scotist teaching, see my Jean Duns Scot, 447-51. It is unnecessary to stress that this 
agreement about the nature of the universal situates a doctrine within medieval philosophy as a whole. In this 
matter, it is impossible to recommend highly enough the important study by Johann Kraus, "Die 
Universalienlehre." 

22. In the abundant literature on this topic, I still know nothing better than Léon Gauthier's work, which is 
old but strikes the right tone, translating Averroes, moreover: *Accord de la religion." From the same author, 
Ibn Rochd (Averroes). Cf. Gardet, Bulletin Thomiste 8 (1931) 248-52. For want of something better, Gilson, 
Reason and Revelation, 37-66. 

23. However, in favor of this notion that we have intentionally rejected as unjustified by the facts, see de 
Vaux, Notes et textes. The question is secondary and de Vaux’s work is important in any case, but we do not 
think we should modify the observations we made in Mediaeval Studies 2 (1940) 25—27. See further, 116-20; 
sed contra de Contenson, “Avicennisme latin." 

24. "One of the most urgent tasks would be the re-edition of the medieval Latin translations of Arab 
philosophers in general and Avicenna in particular. This task . . . is beyond the capacity of a single individual as 
far as the great works of Avicenna and Averroes go. It would be highly valuable for an international organization 


of medievalists to be established and assume the direction of an undertaking upon whose success the future of 
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our common studies seems to be directly involved.” Gilson, “L’étude des philosophies arabes,” 596. My appeal 
was heard as regards Averroes, for whom, however, we already had relatively numerous editions usable for 
practical purposes. Needless to say, the modern re-edition of the Commentator's writings is welcome. It renders 
great services. But it does not compensate us for the lack of a similar re-edition of Avicenna, whose work 
occupies a specifically different and more important place than that of Averroes in the history of Muslim and 
Christian thought. All the more acknowledgement is due the author of the first preparatory works required for 
this great undertaking: d'Alverny, "Avicenna latinus," numbers 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34. 

[Trans. Note: Brill (Leiden and Boston) has published the following works of Avicenna between 1968 and 
1999, edited by Simone van Riet with doctrinal introduction by Gerard Verbeke. Liber de Anima seu Sextus de 
Naturalibus appeard in two volumes. De Philosophia Prima sive Scientia Divina appeared in three volumes. A 
volume is devoted to Liber Primus Naturalium. Finally, a volume collects Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny's studies of 
the codices of Avicenna updated by Sione van Riet and Pierre Jodogne. The project seems to have been stopped 
at this point.] 

At present the following can already be beneficially consulted in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
moyen âge 28 (1961) 282—94: 1. description of the Arabic text of Kitab al-Shifá; 2. the Latin translation; 3. old 
editions; 4 descriptio operis. 

25. There are already excellent partial studies of the history of certain Greek technical terms and their 
various translations into Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin. For example, Wolfson, “The Internal Senses,” by the same 
author, “The Amphibolous Term,” again by Wolfson, "The Terms tasawwur and tasdiq”. Gundissalinus, 
translator of the Metaphysics, seems to have started from Boethius's Latin for the basis of his vocabulary, but 
since Boethius was insufficient, he had to invent. See Marie-Thérése d'Alverny, “Anniyyaanitas.” 

The stylistic studies of which I am thinking would be completely different. They would deal with vocabulary 
and style of authors who did not know Greek and Arabic, who used the Latin of the translations just as they 
received it. From there, works derive written like those of Boethius, Latin Avicenna, or Latin Averroes, or even 
mixing the three (not to mention several others like Maimonides, Ghazzali, etc.) 

26. de Vaux, Notes et textes, 37—38. 

27. The first edition dates from 1852. Michael Lévy's edition (1861) that I have before me, contains a very 
interesting observation. Notably, we read: “In my view we have there the most curious lesson that comes out of 
this whole history. Arab philosophy offers an almost unique example of a very high culture almost 
instantaneously suppressed without leaving traces, and virtually forgotten by the people who created it” (111). 
The observation perhaps holds for Averroes but not for Avicenna who naturally only has a shadowy place in 
Renan's book. For my part I would say rather: "In my view we have there the most curious lesson that comes 
out of this whole history. Arab philosophy offers an almost unique example of a very high culture, to which 
Muslim theology opposed an impenetrable barrier, but which was accepted with favor, even gratitude, in spite 
of necessary reservations, by Christian theology. It is not possible to conceive a history of Christian theologies 


in the Middle Ages that does not take Avicenna into account and even Averroes. It is in Christian theology, 
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much more than in Muslim theology, that medieval Arab philosophy found a climate favorable to its 
development." 

28. Renan, Averroés, 111. Dante places Avicenna between two illustrious physicians (Hyppocrates, 
Avicenna, and Galen), Divine Comedy, Inferno IV:143. Thus it is the author of the Qánán that Dante intends to 
honor. In the Convivio Avicenna is mentioned with Algazel and Plato, in the context of the giver of the forms 
(11:14); with Aristotle and Ptolomy in relation to astronomy (II:15); in connection with the distinction between 
raggio and splendore (1II:14); finally about the origin of the difference of nobility among souls (IV:21). In his 
commentary on the Inferno, IV:14, Benvenuto da Imola evidently thinks that Dante's intention was to honor 
Avicenna as physician: "iste [Avicenna] fuit per multa saecula post Galienum, tamen praefertur sibi merito. Fuit 
enim Avicenna universaliter excellens in omni parte medicinae et colegit artificialiter omnia dicta Galieni, et 
redigit ad ordinem et brevitatem. Fuit enim Galienus diffusissimus, et multa volumina fecit, in quibus multa 
superflua dixit. Unde ipse Avicenna dicit quod Galienus multa scivit de ramis medicinae, pauca vero de 
radicibus . . . Avicenna fuit filius regis Hispaniae, vir magnae virtutis et scientiae, aemulus Averrois. Averrois. 
Hunc ultimo autor post philosophos et medicos nominat singulariter . . . iste enim dicitur fuisse alter 
Aristoteles. Fuit tamen superbissimus omnium philosophorum, conatus semper damnare dicta Avicennae . . . 
Damnavit etiam omnem sectam fidei, cujus contrarium fecit Avicenna, qui dicit quod unusquisque debet colere 


fidem suam." Imola, Commentum, 1:181. 
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